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was translating could not have been greatly in earnest
about his task. He did afterwards attempt two of
the undoubted masterpieces, The Mighty Magician and
Beware of Smooth Watery but these were an afterthought.

Again, it must be borne in mind that Calderon was
a very artificial writer, and belonged to an extremely
definite school. He abounds in preciosities and what
may be called affectations both of manner and of
thought. In the first place he is what would be called
in English " Euphuistic "; his style is full of audacities
and conceits, and of subtle refinements of thought.
These are far from being the best part of Calderon j
but the texture of his writings is so impregnated by
them that they may be held to be absolutely essential
to his style. FitzGerald omits and compresses, with
the result that the airy grace and the fine elegance - \"
disappear; some of the poetry remains, but it is
transposed into a different key; it is as-when a bass
sings a rearranged air intended for a tenor; it is
quiet and homely instead of lustrous and brilliant.
The result is that no one could really gain any idea
of the characteristic manner of Calderon from Fitz-
Grerald's version.

FitzG-erald thus makes no pretence about the matter;
he says frankly that he omitted these things because
he did not care for them. But when we remember
that Calderon cared for them, and that the whole
Spanish nation cared for them, and that they repre-
sent an unbroken literary tradition of two centuries
and a half, the confession is tantamount to saying
that FitzGerald did not really care for Calderon. It
remains then that by getting rid of what he called
bombast, and recklessly throwing overboard unfamiliar
Idioms, FiteGerald is really shirking his most formid-
able difficulties.for the unhappy king; he receivesarchaic form, the
